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Vefanum tetigiffe timent fugiuntque poetam. 
Hor, 


REMEMBER when I was very young, a re- 
lation carried me to vifit a gentleman who 
sve had wrote fome pieces that had been very 
well received, and made me very happy by 





promifing to introduce me to an Author. 
As foon as I came, I furveyed his whole perfon from top to 
toe with the {ftricteft attention, fat open-mouthed to catch 
every fyllable that he uttered, and noticed his voice, manner, 
and every word and gefture with the minuteft obfervation. 
I could not help whifpering to myfelf the whole evening, 
“ Tam in company with an Author,” and waited with the 
moft anxious impatience to hear him deliver fomething that 
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might diftinguith him from the reft of mankind. The 
gentleman behaved with great chearfulnefs and politene(s ; 
but he did not at all anfwer the idea which [ had conceived 
of an Author, and I went away exceedingly difappointed, 
becaufe I could not find any ftriking difference between him 
and the reft of my acquaintance. 


Tuere is no charaéter in human life, which is the fub- 
ject of more frequent f{peculation among the vulgar, than an 
Author. Some look on him with contempt, and others 
with admiration ; but they all agree in believing him to be 
fomething different from all other people : and it is re- 
markable with what greedinefs they attend to any little an-— 
ecdotes, which they can pick up concerning his life and con- 
verfation. He is, indeed, a kind of an ideal being, of which people 
conceive very different notions. By fome he is fuppofed never 
to ftir out of a garret, to wear a rufty black coat, dirty fhirt, 
and darned ftockings, and to want all the neceffaries as well 
as conveniences of life ; while others regard him as a creature 
{uperior to the reft of mortals, and endowed with fomething 
more than reafon. One part therefore is furprifed to fee 
him walk abroad, and appear as well drefled as other people; 
and another is difappointed, when they find him talk and 
a&t, and fill the offices of life, no better than any other 
common man. 


Nor is it lefs curious to confider the different ideas they 
conceive of the manner in which the bufinefs of writing is 
executed. The novice in literature, fmit with the love of 
facred fong, but not yet dipt in ink, fuppofes it all rapture 


and enthufiafm, and in imagination fees the Author running 


wildly about his room, talking poetry to the chairs and ta- 
bles ; 
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bles; while the mechanick confiders him as working at his 
trade, and thinks he can fet down to write whenever he 
pleafes, as eafily as the {mith can labour at his forge, or a 
carpenter plane a board. Indeed he regards the Author with 
fome veneration as a fcholar; but writing appears to hima 
mighty eafy bufinefs, and he {miles whenever he hears any 
body mention the labour of it; nor has he the leaft concep- 
tion of the mind’s being fatigued with thinking, and the 


fancy harrafled with perfuing a long train of ideas. 


As people are led frequently to judge of a man from his 
ordinary converfation, fo it is common for them to form an 
idea of the author’s difpofition from the peculiar turn and 
colour of his writings: they expect a gloom to be fpread 
ever the face of a mathematician ; a controverfial writer muft 
be given to wrangling and difpute ; and they imagine that 
a fatirift muft be made up of fpleen, envy, and ill-nature. 
But this criterion is by no means certain and determinate : 
I know an author of a tragedy, who is the merrieft man 
living ; and one who has wrote a very witty comedy, though 
he will fit an hour in company without fpeaking a word. 
Lord Buckburft is celebrated for being ‘ the beft good man 
« with the worft-natured mufe ;” and Mr. Addifon was 
remarkably fhy and referved in converfation. I remember 
once fell into company with a painter, a poet, a divine, 
anda phyfician, who were no lefs famous for their wit and 
humour, than for their excellence in their feveral profefii- 
ons. After the ufual common topics were difcuffed, the 
phyfician and the poet fell into a difpute concerning pre- 
deftination, the divine fmoKed his pipe quietly without put- 
ting in a word, while the painter and myfelf formed a privy 


council 
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council for the good of the nation, Thus were it poflible 
to conjure up the fpirits of the moft eminent wits in former 
ages, and put them together, they would perhaps appear to 
be very dull company. Virgil and Addifon would probably 
fit ftaring at each other without opening their mouths ; 
Horace and Steele would perhaps join in commendation of 
the liquor ; and Swift would in all likelihood divert him- 
felf with fucking his cheeks, drawing figures in the wine 
fpilt upon the table, or twirling the cork-fcrew round his 


finger. 


Tue ftrange prejudices which fome perfons conceive 
againft Authors, deter many a youth from drawing his pen 
in the fervice of literature: or if he ventures to commit a 
favourite work to the prefs, he fteals to the printer’s with 
as much caution and privacy, as he would perhaps, on ano- 
ther occafion, to a furgeon. THe is afraid that he fhall in- 
jure his character by being known to have written any thing, 
and that the genteel part of his acquaintance will defpife 
him as a low wretch, as foon as they difcover him to be 
an Author: as if merely the appearing in print was a dif- 
grace to a gentleman, and the zmprimatur to his works was 
no more thana ftamp of fhame and ignominy. Thefe are the 
terrors, which at firft difturb the peace of almoft every Au- 
thor, and have often put me in mind of the exclamation of 
that writer, who cried out, “‘ O, that mine enemy had writ- 
‘© ten a book !”’ 


Tuese fearful apprehenfions are perhaps no unlucky 
drawback on the vanity natural to all Authors, which un- 
doubtedly they often conceal or fupprefs, out of deference 
to the world: but if this falfe modefty is too much che- 
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tifhed, it muft of courfe damp all genius, and difcourage 
every literary undertaking. Why fhould it be difgraceful to 
exert the nobleft faculties given us by nature? and why 
fhould any man blufh at acquitting himfelf well in a work, 
which there is fcarce one in five hundred has a capacity 
to perform ? Even fuppofing an Author to fupport himfelf by 
the profit arifing from his works, there is nothing more dif- 
honeft, fcandalous or mean in it, than an officer in the army 
(the politeft of all profeffions) living on his commiffion. 
Senfe and genius are as proper commodities to traffick in as 
courage, and an Author is no more to be condemned as an 
hackney fcribbler, though he writes at the rate of fo much 
per fheet, than a Colonel fhould be defpifed as a mercenary 
and a bravo, for expofing himfelf to be flafhed, ftuck, and 
fhot at for fo much per day. The truth is, that Authors 
themfelves often create the evils they complain of, and bring 
a difgrace on the fervice of literature, by being afhamed to 
wear the badge of it. Voltaire, in his letters on the Englith, 
relates a remarkable inftance of this kind of falfe pride in 
our own Congreve. Voltaire, when he was in England, 
waited on Congreve, and told him that he was glad of an 
opportunity of paying his refpects to a writer fo much cele- 
brated for his wit and humour. Congreve received him po- 
litely enough, but told him that he fhould be glad to fee him 
as a common gentleman, but would not be confidered or 
converfed with as an Author. The French writer was a 
good deal furprifed at fuch a ridiculous piece of delicacy, and 
could not help telling him, that he thought this nicety fome- 
thing extraordinary, for that if he had been no more than a 
common gentleman, he fhould never have had any defire of 
feeing him. 

I nave often pleafed myfelf with reflecting on the differ- 
ent opinions, which my readers muft have formed of me, 
fince my firft appearance as an Author. As poverty is one 
of the gencral charateriftics of our brotherhood, thofe who 
indulge themfelves in a contempt of writers, have, I doubt 
Vor. If. - Uuui not; 
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not, often painted me to their own imagination in a very 
grotefque tafte. Their ideal caricatures have perhaps often re- 
prefented me lodged at leaft three ftories from the ground, 
compofing differtations on the modern tafte in architecture : 
at another time I may have been delineated fitting in a tat- 
tered night-gown and the breeches of a heathen philofopher, 
writing fatires on the prefent modes in drefs: and fometimes 
perhaps they have figured me half ftarved for want of a 
hearty meal, penning invedctives againft luxury and de- 
bauchery. 

Bur while thefe have reduced me to this low condition, 
and “ fteeped me in poverty to the very lips,’”’ I flatter my- 
felf that fome few have beftowed on me an extraordinary 
fhare of virtue and underftanding. After fo many grave lef- 
fons againft the vices and luxury of the prefentage, they will 
naturally fuppofe, that I never rifked a farthing at the gaming- 
table, never kept a miftrefs, would decline an invitation to a 
turtle-feaft, and rather than be provoked to fight a duel, 
would take a kick on the breech, or tweak by the nofe, with 
all the calmnefs and refignation imaginable. As to my wit 
and humour, I fhould blufh to fet down the many com- 
pliments I have had from feveral unknown correfpon- 
dents on that head: and I once received a note from a very 
honeft gentleman, who defired to fpend an evening with me, 
promifing himfelf great diverfion in cracking a bottle with 
the facetious Mr. Town. 

THESE various opinions of meas an Author, I fhall never 
labour to reconcile, but fhall be equally contented with in- 
ftruéting or amufing the gentle reader, whether he confiders 
my papers as favours fhowered down upon him from a book- 
feller’s garret in Grub Street, or iffuing from my own apart- 
ment. However this may be, I fhall never think it a difgrace 
to have written, or be afhamed to be confidered as an Au- 
thor ; and if ever Mr. Voltaire fhould think proper to vifit 
England again, I fhall be very glad-of~a literary chat with 
him, and will give him a very gracious reception. 
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